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THE FALLACIES OF WRITING. 


In the old days of Emma D. E. N. South- 
worth, Maria Sedgwick, Washington Irving, 
Poe, Lowell, Holmes, Hawthorne, Fannie 
Fern, and all, to write for the Atlantic 
Monthly or the Fireside Companion was 
eminent distinction. The profession of let- 
ters was a sacred profession, and the man or 
woman who was accepted as engaged in “ lit- 
erary” work occupied the exalted plane ac- 
corded to the clergy in England. “ Liter- 
ature” fifty years ago was a rank ; today it 
is a race. 

Pensiveness and long hair have gone by the 
board ; coteries of “authors” no longer as- 
semble to discuss the muses — they much 
prefer to discuss themselves ; the typewriter 


is looked upon as turning out dollars rather 
than sentiment, and editors and publishers, 
with few exceptions, seek the crest-to-crest 
method of sensations rather than the steady- 
current method of intrinsic worth. When 
Irving and Poe are still being issued in popn- 
lar editions, not one in a thousand books of 
the year or stories of the month will be recog- 
nized by name. 

Nevertheless, how lovely, how entrancing, 
to be a young writer just pressing forward, 
like a strong man about to run a race, striving 
for the goal ! No spectacle is more touching. 
How encouraging is hope! Miss Amanda 
Willikins sold an article to the “ Hennery,” 
received therefor ten copies of the paper and 
a request for more articles of the same kind ! 
3ehold Amanda, fairly launched. Jacob 
Kleinheimer sold a story (as revised accord- 
ing to a five-dollar criticism by a literary bu- 
reau ) to the “ Hot Air” magazine for $13.33 
— and now he is confidently moored in the 
harbor of literary success. Thus it goes. 
the literary tenderfoot 
are : First, when he has “ broken in” by sell- 
ing one manuscript, then is his career estab- 
lished. He is welcomed as “arrived.” 
Second, if his stuff only has the merit of 
it will find a place. Third, editors 
are constantly stationed in the crow’s-nest, 
with a spy-glass, sweeping the horizon for 
the new-comer ; and the word throughout 
the ship is: “Let no likely stuff escape.” 
Fourth, the writer who once has placed a 
story in a prominent periodical can command 
his own price. Fifth, to have a book pub- 
lished is the favor of Fortunatus, and the 
touch of Midas. 

Most of this is poppycock and twaddle, tra- 
ditions shattered by the teachings of ex- 
perience. The writer, the happy writer, wha. 


The traditions of 


quality, 
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places one manuscript with a magazine may 
have just as much or more trouble placing 
another. His name upon the contents page 
of a prominent periodical does not prove an 
“Open, sesame!” to other periodicals, nor 
does it prove a pass-word to succeeding issues 
of the same periodical. Like the cub reporter 
on a daily, his first words in the public print 
strike him as momentous, and he may 
think that all the world is reading and noting ; 
but his second manuscript, probably dis- 
patched in haste to the editor, is likely to 
come back with the customary bloodless re- 
jection slip—a slip suave and carefully non- 
committal — and he is nipped right in the bud 

Very likely in his (or her) dudgeon he 
(or she ) declares that pearls shall not again 
be cast before swine, and vengefully turns 
the offering to a different magazine ; but this 
editor also acts as if he were not aware of 
the existence upon the literary horizon of a 
new luminary, for back comes the manuscript, 
with expression of regrets as anemic and 
shallow as usual. 

The fact is, a single success seems to make 
a writer a suspicious character, to the editor 
clan. Of course, if it has been a book suc- 
cess, then almost any kind of a story mann- 
script will be welcomed. On the other hand, 
the placing of a short story with a magazine 
seems to label an unknown writer as some- 
body who should be kept at arm’s length. He 
may have a desk full of buttered bread which 
he has cast upon the waters, and which he is 
now emboldened to cast again. That new 
manuscript which stuck in the editor’s aston- 
ished and much opposed “acceptance drawer” 
is liable to be followed up by all its poor rela- 
tions, those oft rejected and much dejected 
cousins. Consequently the chances are that 
the editor clan, aware that a new writer is 
struggling into existence, will uniformly fire 
back at him his next offerings. The editor 
who has been moved to house him once is 
resolved not to be hoodwinked ; and the edi- 
tors at large are resolved not to be fooled by 
manuscripts which the first editor has already 
turned down. 

No, my young friend, do not be unduly 


elated by that first “acceptance.” For some 
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time the loving editors will cross their fingers 


against you, and you will be well tried by fire 


and frost — particularly frost. 

The second tradition, that “if a manuscript 
has merit, it will surely find a place,” is 
another fallacy, so far as mere intrinsic merit 
goes. It is the sheerest rot, for the law of 
supply and demand governs the literary mar- 
ket well as other markets. When one 
magazine, for instance, examines a hundred 
manuscripts a day, the assertion that all 
“merit” will be retained is 
Each magazine has its policy, and 
Reader and each editor on the staff has 
and her notions. 


as 


manuscripts of 
absurd. 
each 
his These notions vary 
along with the results of last night’s dinner 
or this morning’s breakfast, headache, cold, 
and other personalities ; and a manuscript 
that yesterday might have been acceptable, 
tomorrow is passed with a “Bah!” Of two 
or three manuscripts dealing with the same 
theme, the one with the better name as au- 
thor will be retained, even though it be not so 
well written. 

Intrinsic merit counts for little. It counted 
in the day of Poe and Irving and Holmes and 
Maria Sedgwick ; it does not count in this 
day and age of rapid-fire prose which cannot 
called literature. Of intrinsic merit the 
average magazine editor is the poorest judge, 


be 


because his clientele forming his reading pub- 


lic does not demand it. 


The majority of 
magazines, at ten cents, are too cheap to edu- 
cate the public taste ; they are to be read and 
thrown away and forgotten. Plots probably 
never were more highly developed than to- 
day ; language probably never was of lower 
level. The popular magazine is a low-priced 
table d’hote, where ordinary viands are served 
cunningly spiced and hashed, to please the 
palate rather than to nourish the body. 

Merit lies in fitting the manuscript to the 
precise need of the moment. All that the 
magazine has published before, all that it has 
scheduled for publication in the future, all 
that it has in abeyance at the present, all that 
it knows other magazines have used, or are 
using, or will use, all the human crotchets and 
whimsies of the staff, due to wind and 
weather and other conditions of servitude, all 





the changing ideas of the business office, and 
all the ideas sifting in by every mail, influence 
the acceptance or rejection of each manu- 
script, aside from its intrinsic merit. 

A manuscript submitted by a professor of 
English (the quality being, I agree, a handi- 
cap ) will likely be out-classed by a manu- 
script submitted by a stevedore. The profes- 
sor’s manuscript will be well prepared, but 
may be dull ; whereas the stevedore’s story 
probably can be licked into printer’s copy by 
the editorial staff, and aggrandized as a 
“find.” Even if a few split infinitives or 
misplaced adverbs persist, in the hurry, the 
bone is there, with its marrow. 

Some style does maintain. We have Lon- 
don’s forceful, brutal style — which is the 
style of the day. Force has succeeded deli- 
cacy or beauty, and the finer shades of mean- 
ing are lost. The story, the story, the story, 
and not the language, is the demand of the 
editors of the twentieth century. It used to 
be said that success in literature was telling 
an old truth in a new: way. All right ; what 
counts more now is telling a new truth in a 
new way. 

It must be understood that with hundreds 
of manuscripts a week to choose from and 
to sift down to a selected dozen for the 
month, there will be duplicates of themes, 
there will be a great difference in the very 
appearance of the first sheets, and a half- 
score elements unsuspected by the writer and 
impossible for him to guard against will en- 
ter into the editorial judgment. Luck ; it is 
luck, down-right luck, I sometimes think, that 
helps a manuscript more than anything con- 
trolled by the writer at the other end. 

The editor buys from day to day. Many a 
time he will reject today what he would ac- 
cept tomorrow. Many a time he does not 
know, himself ( or herself ), what he ( or she ) 
wants. He is absolutely the most undepend- 
able of creatures, finicky to exasperation, and 
inconsistent to a degree. He will object to 
the disagreeable (as he terms it) and will 
forthwith print the harrowing ; he will con- 
demn a manuscript as longer than he can use, 
and will promptly insert a longer.one ; and 
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he will decline a story one day and accept it 
another, with praise, under a different title. 
Put not your trust in editors ! 

That editors are constantly aloft looking for 
new writers to spout, is another fallacy. Why 
in the name of Waterman or Remington 
should editors waste their energies in looking 
for new writers when there are more than 
enough old and established writers to occupy 
the pages of every periodical in the country ! 
In the beginnings of magazinedom in these 
United States articles were not signed at all. 
Witness the early Harper’s, for example. 
This was not a bad idea, and it really gave 
the obscure writer a better chance. Articles 
were read for themselves, not because of the 
advertisement of the name at their head. To- 
day a story no matter how intensely told, by 
Amanda Willikins, has not half the interest 
to editors of a story, even if drivel, by, say, 
McCutcheon or MacGrath. 

A certain proportion of new names are ad- 
visable, as fillers ; and once in a while a new 
name is boosted, for excitement. The estab- 
the new 
The average editor 
desires two or three of the favorite names, as 
advertisement for his 


lished names cost money ; 


may be used as fillers. 


names 


announcements ( and 
as a pull for the business department in get- 
ting clients ) ; these cost ; they cost hundreds 
or thousands of dollars: then the lesser 
names may be sandwiched in to fill out the 
required volume of pages. All these lesser 
names together will not have cost as much as 
one “big” name, and although they may head 
fascinating “stuff” they really owe their 
presence to the presence also of the bigger 
names. 

Each issue of a magazine is a mosaic, com- 
piled to form what the editorial staff fondly 
hopes will be a harmonious whole. Many edi- 
tors never have been writers. It is not neces- 
sary that an editor should be or should have 
been a writer. The business of editing a 
magazine does not require that those in au- 
thority on the supervising end should be actual 
craftsmen — any more than an architect should 
have been a carpenter. Therefore editors 
are apt to be laymen at the writing business ; 
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and of their official Readers, who pass upon 
manuscripts, the poorest are the ones who 
have been, or are, writers. As a rule, the pro- 
fessional or amateur writer is an inefficient 
judge of other writers’ offerings. Every 
writer has his own idea as to how he or she 
would have handled a theme, just as every 
father and mother holds the private idea, pub- 
licly expressed, as to how he or she would 
bring up another parent's child. The personal 
trait enters into the judgment of a manu- 
script. Moreover, if a writer is a good judge 
of manuscripts he or she can sell his or her 
own as fast as written and will have no oc- 
casion to be employed at the Readers’ table. 

Now we come to the tradition, which is 
more of a popular belief, that one success es- 
tablishes a price, and that editors will fall 
over one another to buy the manuscripts. On 
the contrary, the tendency is downward, not 
upward. Established names, of course, do 
command almost their own price — within 
limits. Three hundred dollars is paid for a 
This sounds like a snap. A chap 
may write a story in a week and loaf or go 
fishing the three other weeks ; or he may 
write a story a week for the month through, 
and take a trip to Europe. However, far 
more stories, even by well-known writers, are 
bought for fifty and seventy-five dollars than 
for one hundred, not to say three hundred. 
Editors have a very neat little trick of hinting 
delicately that a manuscript really does not 
appeal to them, but that they are willing to 
retain it at such and such a moderate figure, 
if the writer wishes to meet them half-way 
—and then they feature the story and place 
it among the high-priced titles. In this way 
the magazine achieves the credit of spending 
a lot of money ( which is what counts, today ) 
for material. 

Editors (and this means the race of edi- 
tors, by and large) are obliged to act 
shrewdly ; some magazifies make money — and 
some don't ; all, alike, must keep up a brave 
front. The editor who can fill out his pages 
with half a dozen twenty-five or fifty-dollar 
stories, and one or two three-hundred-dollar 
stories really presents as good a magazine as 
if he had made it up with the three-hundred- 


short story. 


dollar stories, and the cashier is less embar- 
rassed, 

The world is rife with average writers ; it 
is rife with the writer who gladly sells for 
twenty-five dollars — and who would sell for 
less. There is needed a writers’ union, to ob- 
serve a scale of prices — but such a union is 
impossible. It is impossible because it would 
not prove binding, and because no standard 
would or could be observed. Handicraft can 
hold to a certain degree of excellence, but the 
product of the brain varies. 

The world is rife not only with average 
writers, but it is rife with poor writers. The 
moderately successful writer cannot but think 
that everybody, his relative, friend, and neigh- 
bor, and the stranger within and without his 
gates, has the desire to write and nourishes 
the belief that if he only had the time he ( or 
she ) could write. No profession appeals to 
the layman as being so easy. The saying runs 
that every human person has a story in him ; 
and this may be amended by the addendum 
that he also wants to tell it to an editor. The 
writer who has in any measure “arrived” — 
which is to remark, who has the false or true 
reputation of having “arrived”. — frequently 
receives manuscripts and letters from un- 
knowns, asking his suggestions, or his help 
more direct ; just as if he now had solved, by 
some magic process, the intricacies of the 
magazine market, or had the ear and eye of 
the editorial clan. 

With this understanding he is being re- 
quested to cut in upon himself : for every 
manuscript that he helps to market for others 
lessens the market available to himself. 

Even at twenty-five dollars a story, or even 
at fifteen dollars a story, the industrious 
worker may be regarded as secure of a good 
income. However, he is not secure of a good 
income. Very many writers, the better class 
included, write as a side-line and depend upon 
their regular vocation for a livelihood. They 
are willing to sell cheaply ; they accept as 
“velvet” the proceeds from their type-writers. 
This further congests the market. The writer 
who sells two stories a month is doing well, 
and the writer who sells one — one story every 
month — is much more numerous. As a 
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pastime writing for the market will prove 
pleasant and profitable, but as a steady diet 
and a livelihood it will prove a failure for 
ninety-nine out of one hundred applicants. 

Of all writing, novel-writing is the least 
profitable, as it is the most attractive. In fact, 
any book-writing is a perilous and doubtful 
venture. We hear a lot of twaddle about 
“one’s name on the cover,” the joy of “ one’s 
first-born between covers,” and so on; but 
the tradition that a book to one’s credit is a 
combination of Fortunatus and Midas is 
another fallacy. A short story of four thou- 
sand words will bring more hard cash to the 
writer than the majority of book manuscripts 
of one hundred thousand ; in the first instance 
we have a week’s work, in the second we 
have ( or should have had ) a year’s ; a short 
story may be sold for a guarantee of one hun- 
dred dollars, whereas a book is sold for a 
guarantee only problematical, on a percentage, 
and may not return ten dollars. 

About this book-selling there is a great 
amount of buncombe. The “ fourth edition” 
of a book will be advertised, when not five 
hundred copies have been sold, and not five 
hundred ever will be sold. Many of the “ liter- 
ary notes” that flood the press are purely and 
simply press notes, airy nothings and with 
the substance of other puffs. 

Reginald Robinson, having just finished 
reading the proofs upon his latest volume of 
poems, is now resting in the Colorado moun- 
tains. Hester Primwitt, well-known author of 
“Susie at the Seashore,” is engaged upon 
another book. The tenth edition of Mrs. 
Georgietta Johnson’s celebrated novel “ High 
Steppers” is being run off the press. 

Thus we read. If we knew the truth, we 
should know that of Reginald’s precious and 
arduous volume sixteen copies will be sold 
and fifty given away by the author at his own 
expense. Of Hester’s “Susie” perhaps three 
hundred were sold, netting her thirty dollars. 
The “tenth edition” of Mrs. Georgietta’s 
“High Steppers” is yet to be preceded by a 
second edition, and of the first edition of five 
hundred cautious copies more than half are 
yet unsold. 


The customary royalty contract made with 
publishers provides that the author shall re- 
ceive ten per cent. upon the list or retail price 
of every book sold. This means fifteen cents 
on a dollar-and-a-half book, twelve and a half 
cents on a dollar-and-a-quarter book — fif- 
teen dollars or twelve dollars and a half, from 
each one hundred books. A few books sell 
ten thousand ; the many sell under one thou- 
sand. Mr. Howland, literary adviser for the 
Bobbs-Merrill Company, says that between 
fifty thousand and one hundred thousand 
novel manuscripts are written, in the United 
States, every year ; about eight hundred of 
them are published ; and all together — the 
really “best sellers” and the rank and file 
trailing behind — average a sale of perhaps 
fifteen hundred copies. This is an average 
return of two hundred and twenty-five dol- 
lars, for several months’, or a year’s, work. 
The ditch digger and the section-hand can do 
better. 

The writer of this article has put out, 
through first-class publishers, several books 
of fiction ; he is acquainted with the career of 
other books of fiction ; and he knows whereof 
he prates. The book that sells, the first year, 
more than fifteen hundred copies, is a success, 
viewed from the author’s standpoint — al- 
though not from the publisher’s. It is the ex- 
ception. If it continues to sell, the second 
year, and creeps above the two thousand mark, 
then it is doubly a success. A second-year 
sale of a book is more than a success, it is a 
triumph. Publishers prefer a book which 
starts moderately and maintains a steady pace, 
to a flash in the pan ; and the constant income 
from it is a source of gratification to the au- 
thor. 

Any layman would be surprised could he 
know the pitiful amounts realized from many 
of the so-called “popular” novels. Any busi- 
ness man, any merchant or practicing lawyer 
or doctor, would be scandalized at the small 
profits upon his time accepted by the envied 
author of much-advertised books. Pride and 
pleasure may be counted as assets — but as a 
show-down they do not figure like hard cash. 
La Jotta, Calif. Edwin L. Sabin. 
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Short practical articles on topics connected 
with literary work are always wanted for 
THE WRITER. Readers of the magazine are 
invited to join in making it a medium of mu- 
tual help, and to contribute to it any ideas 
that may occur to them. The pages of THE 
WRITER are always open for any one who has 
anything helpful and practical to say. Articles 
should be closely condensed ; the ideal length 
is about 1,000 words. 

. - . 

Many writers enclosing a stamped envelope 
for return of manuscript use one a size 
smaller than the outside envelope an< enclose 
it flat. In such a case there is always danger 
that the editor or clerk who opens the mail 
will spoil the inner envelope by clipping off 


the end or ripping it open with a paper knife, 


unintentionally opening both envelopes at 
To prevent this it is best to fold the 
enclosed envelope, and perhaps the best way 
to fold it is to open out the flap, and then 
fold crosswise, once for a No. 634 envelope 
and twice for a No. Io. 


once, 


Librarians say that there is a great oppor- 
tunity for writers of stories for girls between 
the ages of nine and fifteen. years. There 
are just as many girls as there are boys, but 
books for boys are published by hundreds, 
while the number of books for girls is limited. 
Fame and fortune await any one who can 
write stories to rival those of Louisa M. Al- 
cott. 

* . = 

Apparently Mrs. Humphry Ward does not 
visualize her characters so that she sees them 
clearly in detail. In her latest novel, “ El- 
tham Joyce Allen on page 92 has 
On page 155 they are “eyes 
which were of a bright and delicate blue, 
fringed and eyebrowed with black,” and on 
page 249 they are “frank grey eyes,” which 
make “a pleasant combination with her red- 
dish gold hair.” 


House, ” 
“brown eyes.” 


The United States Civil Service Commis- 
sion announces a competitive examination for 
men only, to fill the vacant position of Chief 
of Editorial Division in the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce at Wash- 
ington, applications, on Form 1312, to be filed 
with the Commission by March 7 —and it is 


interesting to note the requirements. The 
announcement Says :— 


Competitors will not be assembled for ex- 
amination, but will be rated on the following 
subjects, which will have the relative weights 
indicated : — 

Subjects. Weights. 

1. Practical test of ability to edit material.. 15 

Constructive criticism of editorial methods 20 

3. Thesis on a commercial subject 

4. Education, experience, and fitness 


Experience in responsible editorial work 
having to do with foreign trade ; or grad- 
uation with a bachelor’s degree from a college 
or university of recognized standing, and at 
least two years’ actual experience in any 
responsible editorial work ; or two years’ col- 
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lege training and four years of such ex- 
perience ; or, for persons lacking collegiate 
training, six years of such experience are 
prerequisites for consideration for this 
position. Special consideration will be given 
for experience of an executive character, for 
specialized studies in the field of commerce 
and economics, for ability to read foreign 
languages (preferably French, German, and 
Spanish ), and for actual editorial work in 
the way of correcting and revising manu- 
scripts. For the purpose of this examination, 
editorial experience must be distinguished 
from experience as newspaper reporter or 
correspondent. 

In connection with the first subject the ap- 
plicant will be provided with a manuscript, 
which is to be edited for publication in ac- 
cordance with instructions furnished. 

In connection with the second subject copies 
of several publications will be forwarded 
to the applicant, who will be expected to write 
not more than fifteen hundred ( i,500 ) words 
in criticism of the reports, pointing out meth- 
ods of making them more useful to manufac- 
turers and exporters. 

In connection with the third subject the ap- 
plicant will be required tu submit a thesis of 
approximately two thousand (2,000 ) words, 
either typewritten or in handwriting, on one 
of a number of subjects given. 

The appointee to this pesition will have 
charge of the Editorial Division of the Bu- 
reau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, 
Department of Commerce. The publications 
of that Bureau comprise chiefly : (1) Com- 
merce Reports (a daily bulletin containing 
reports from American consu!s and other 
representatives abrcad ) and special articles 
prepared in the Editorial Division : ( 2 ) mono- 
graphs dealing comprehensively with special 
subjects of commercial importance, prepared 
by American consuls and field agents of the 
sureau ; and (3) monographs prepared in 
the Bureau and frequertly compiled in the 
Editorial Division. The appointee must not 
only be qualified to see that every step in the 
editorial work is properly performed, but he 
must also have executive ability to enable him 
to administer successfully the work of the 
Division. 

And the salary is twenty-five hundred dol- 
lars ($2,500 ) a year ! W. H. H. 

——____¢@- 


THE MANUSCRIPT MARKET. 


[ This information as to the present special needs 


of various periodicals comes directly from the edi- 
tors. ] 


The editor of the American Magazine 


( New York ) wants autobiographical articles 
about 2,500 words long relating interesting 
business and other experiences. These must 
be good reading, and they must be of prac- 
tical benefit to the reader. 


The Argonaut (San Francisco ) particu- 
larly needs the very short story — from 1,000 
to 1,500 words —travel, business, adventure, 
mining, supernatural — in fact, any good 
short story suited to the needs of the maga- 
zine, 


The Book News Monthly ( Philadelphia ) 
needs no manuscripts at present, as the edi- 
tor has too much matter on hand. 


The Countryside Magazine ( New York ) 
is in the market for good house and garden 
stories, about the people who live and work 
in houses and gardens, and how they do it ; 
what communities are doing — people of 
prominence who are lovers of and livers in 
the countryside. The editor wants 
life, civic and community 
problems, sports and amusements of the sub- 
urb and the countryside, with facts about real 
people, which will interest the average reader. 
He wants good material and lots of it. 
Articles are more welcome if illustrated. 


articles 
cf countryside 


The Dial ( Chicago ) is not in the market 
for outside offerings. 


Adventure ( New York ) is\in the market 
for short stories, full of action, clean, and 
well told. 


Farming Business ( Chicago ) wants some 
good stories of farm co-operation and mar- 
keting. 


House and Garden (New York) has no 
especial manuscript needs at the present time. 


A prize of $5,000 for the best code of 
morals for children, to be used as a standard 
in the schools and homes of the country, is 
offered by the National Institution for Moral 
Instruction, Washington, D. C. Seventy code 
writers, appointed by state superintendents of 
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education and other prominent educators, 
will compete, each submitting a code, limited 
to three thousand words, and for the best a 
prize of $5,000 will be paid. Thousands of 
written and unwritten codes will be sifted 
by the contestants and the results are ex- 
pected to reflect the precepts and principles 
of mothers, men of affairs, and educators 
throughout the United States. 

Grace George has changed one of the con- 
ditions of her offer of $1,000 for the play 
written by a college student that is best suited 
for a production by her company in New 
York. When William A. Brady first made 
the offer it was restricted to undergraduates 
in American colleges. Now Miss George an- 
nounces that graduate students will be al- 
lowed to submit plays in competition for the 
$1,000 prize and a Broadway production. 
The competition will close June 1, 1916. 


The city of Newark, N. J., is to celebrate 
its 250th anniversary, and a Committee of 
One Hundred offers prizes to poets for the 
best type-written tributes to Newark, not ex- 
ceeding 1,000 words in length, written on one 
side of sheets of 8x11 paper, and turned in 
to the committee before April 10. The first 
prize will be $250; the second, $150; the 
third, $100 ; and there will be ten fourth 
prizes of $50 each. 


The Arkansaw Traveler, founded by Opie 
Read in 1882, has been revived in magazine 
form by the Daily Story Publishing Company, 
with Harry Stephen Keeler as editor. It 
prints this encouraging notice : — 

Notice to Authors, Jokesmiths, Illus- 
trators, and Others : We do not pay for 
jokes, anecdotes, drawings, etc. We 
steal quite a few from foreign “ funny 
papers,” and as we have had a good deal 
of experience in this line, we think that 
we can do it quite as well and more 
cheaply than you can. Of course, we 
are willing to have you send us your 
“dope,” and if it is available it will be 
used. Unsolicited material will not be 
returned. — The Editors. 


To stimulate interest of students in an ac- 
curate history of the State and City of New 


York, for which a prize of $1,000 has been 


’ offered, a pamphlet of fifty pages containing 


extracts from original documents on many 
important events has just been issued by the 
committee in charge of the plan, of which 
Dr. George F. Kunz, 410 Fifth Avenue, New 
York, is chairman. “It is desirable,” says 
the committee, “to obtain a history that will 
truthfully show New York's participation in 
the events that led to the establishment of 
the United States as an independent nation, 
to be written in an interesting form.” In ad- 
dition to the prize of $1,000 for the best work, 
a second prize of $500, and a third prize of 
$250 have been offered. The history must 
not be longer than 100,000 words, and it must 
cover the period from the discovery of Man- 
hattan Island to 1790. 


> 


WRITERS OF THE DAY. 





Mariel 
Winner, ’ 


Brady, whose story, “The Prize 
was published in McBride’s Maga- 
zine for February, lives in Stamford, Connec- 
ticut. Her father, Captain Edwin L. Brady, 
U. S. N., died when she was a child. Her 
grandfather, Captain William Nicholas Brady, 
U. S. N., wrote a book for seamen, called 
“Kedge Anchor,” which was published by D. 
Appleton & Co. Miss Brady’s writing has 
been desultory, but she has had work pub- 
lished in Ainslee’s Magazine, the Pictorial Re- 
view, the New York Herald and the New 
York Telegraph, the Grey Goose, the Bohe- 
mian, the New England Magazine, Young’s 
Magazine, McCall’s Magazine, and McBride’s 
Magazine. Her “Billy” stories in McCall’s 
Magazine brought her what she calls a per- 
fectly amazing number of nice letters from all 
over the United States, and her agent has just 
sold the English right of one of her stories 


which appeared two years ago in the Pictorial 
Review. 


’ 


Helen Hoyt, whose poem, “A Look,” ap- 
peared in the Century for January, and who 
has had groups of poems recently in the 
Masses and in Poetry, lives in Appleton, Wis- 


consin. Although an Easterner by birth and 


tradition, Miss Hoyt has spent most of the 
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last six years in Chicago, and counts herself 
of the Chicago group of poets. The Trimmed 
Lamp has just awarded her the first of two 
fifty-dollar prizes offered by some unknown 
poetry lover for the best lyric poem. The 
poem, which is entitled, “Come to Me Out of 
the Dark,” appears in the January number of 
the Trimmed Lamp. Miss Hoyt also has 
poems in the latest numbers of the Poetry 
Journal and the Little Review. 





Elinor Mordaunt, who wrote the story, “A 
Puff of Wind,” which was printed in Mc- 
Bride’s Magazine for December, is an English 
author. In 1898 she made a journey to Mauri- 
tius, returning to England three years later 
with her health completely broken by malaria. 
During this period of invalidism she wrote a 
series of “Letters to Mr. Nobody,” which 
were finally included in “ The Garden of Con- 
tentment.” As her health still remained un- 
certain, she started for Australia on a sailing 
ship not fitted for passengers and without 
either doctor or stewardess. She reached 
Melbourne with thirty pounds in her pocket, 
and set out to make a living, trying her hand 
at many jobs, such as decorative painting and 
metal work, and writing odds and ends for 
newspapers as opportunity offered. Some of 
her articles on “ The Chinaman in Australia” 
were translated into Chinese, and her writing 
succeeded so that she was given the editorship 
of a woman’s magazine. After eight years of 
Australian life Miss Mordaunt returned to 
England, where she has since remained. She 
is the author of several novels, of which 
“Simpson” is published in America by the 
Houghton Mifflin Company, ard “ Bellany” 


and her latest book, “The Rose of Youth,” 
‘by John Lane. 





W. Y. Sheppard, whose poem, “ Washing- 
ton’s Birthday,” appeared in the February 
number of Munsey’s Magazine, following his 
poems, “Truly Thankful,” in the Thanks- 
giving number, and “A Christmas Celebra- 
tion,” in the Christmas number of the same 
magazine, has had stories in various mail or- 
der and trade journals, and in the All Story 
Magazine, the People’s Magazine, Short 
Stories, Young’s Magazine, Leslie’s Weekly, 








the Ladies’ World, and the Pictorial Review. 
He believes that success in literature, a natu- 
ral gift being granted, depends upon work 
and a capacity for taking infinite pains. Mr. 
Sheppard says that he is not afraid of work, 
or any amount of it. but that noise is his 
abomination. His Christmas poem, “ Blue- 
Penciling the Racket,” in the Christmas num- 
ber of Judge, expresses his feelings on this 
subject. In his “ Washington’s Birthday” 
poem, regardless of its gaiety, he makes an 
appeal for the remembrance and :he cultiva- 
tion of one of the most sturdy virtues of our 
nation’s sturdy soldierly father. 





Robert Simpson, author of the novel, “ The 
Legacy of Tears,” which Munsey’s Magazine 
printed in its February number, is the son of 
a Scotch schoolmaster, and was born in Suther- 
land, Scotland, on the shores of the boisterous 
Pentland Firth, one of the most treacherous 
strips of sea in the world. Most of his boy- 
hood, however, was spent in the city of Glas- 
gow, where, after leaving school, he tried sev- 
eral fitful jobs, until, in 1905, at the age of 
eighteen, he went out to West Africa to trade 
with the Niger River Jackries, remaining 
there for two years, subconsciously gathering 
the material for the stories, long and short, 
that have since appeared in the Munsey pub- 
lications. In 1907 Mr. Simpson came to New 
York, and a year later sold his first stories — 
two of them —to Albert Britt, now secretary 
of the Outing Publishing Company. It is in- 
teresting to note that the first editor with 
whom Mr. Simpson came in personal contact 
told him that he could not write a story and 
that he never would. Since then Mr. Simpson 
has written and sold more serial stories than, 
as he puts it, he cares to count. For a num- 
ber of years Mr. Simpson was a free lance, 
but he has recently been appointed assistant 
editor to R. H. Davis, managing editor of the 
Munsey publications. 


_ 


PERSONAL GOSSIP ABOUT AUTHORS. 








Grayson. — David Grayson is Ray Stan- 
nard Baker, writer of muck-raking articles 
in McClure’s, the American, and other maga- 
Mr. Baker lives in Amherst, Mass., on 


zines. 
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a farm. He writes during the morning 
hours, and works about his farm during the 
afternoon. Until recently he was an editor 
of the American Magazine. 

“The necessity of finding copy for this 
magazine,” says Mr. Baker, “ produced David 
Grayson. I was always fond of agriculture 
and wished to write something different from 
muck-raking stuff. I began to write ‘ Ad- 
ventures in Contentment,’ and sent the 
articles in to the magazine under a pen name. 
Not one of my associates knew that David 
Grayson was Ray Stannard Baker. There 
was but one man in the secret, Ambassador 
Walter H. Page, who later collected the 
articles into a book and published them. 

“ They were published abroad and met with 
such favor that I wrote ‘Adventures in 
Friendship.’ This was in 1913. I followed 
this with ‘The Friendly Road.’ In i915 I 
published my first novel, ‘Hempfield.’ I am 
now writing a new novel ; whether it will be 
signed by my pen name or not has not been 
decided. ” 

Vance. — “I had always meant to be an il- 
lustrator,” says Louis J. Vance. “It took 
some years to make me understand how punk 
I was. Meanwhile, I studied more or less 
faithfully, and it was at the Art Students’ 
League of New York that I met my wife. 
We were married in 1808 ; 
our only child, was born. It was a very im- 
portant event, not only in my life, but in the 
history of American Letters. No one ap- 
preciates that as much as I do. If it hadn't 
been for the responsibilities (a polite way of 
spelling debts ) it might never have occurred 
to me that people made money by 
stories. 


in 1900 my boy, 


writing 
I began to try a year or so later. 1 
sold the second short story (I had no higher 
ambition then ) to the McClure Syndicate for 
twenty-five dollars. The first one I 
stuck around for 
before I disposed of it. 


ever 


wrote three 


about years 
3ut that twenty-five 
dollars sealed my fate. It was something 
more than I was then earning per week as an 
employee of a public service corporation of 
New York City. I worked from nine to five 


daily to keep on the payroll. My nights were 


consecrated to my art. For three years I kept. 


up a pretty steady routine of night work — 
writing from eight at night till two in the 
morning, in addition to keeping a strangle- 
hold on the daylight job. No; I did not 
teach myself to write during that time, but 
I got the habit of work and the habit of con- 
centration, and I wrote an awful lot of awful 
stuff, some of which I sold. 

“ Meanwhile, I was beginning to get some 
inkling of the principles of construction and 
what we can call style. Also I found out that 
the short story wasn’t my métier. I did bet- 
ter with the longer stuff. In the ensuing six 
months I planned and wrote four novels for 
Munsey’s Magazine. I found things easier 
after ‘The Brass Bowl’ came out as a book. 
I work mostly at night, because of the habit 
formed when I was otherwise employed by 
day. But sometimes I work by daylight too. 
I use a typewriter — never a pen. My stories 
are usually plotted out to the last detail be- 
fore they're written ; but they have a habit 
of ignoring the first plan to such an extent 
that it is sometimes possible to use the same 
plot for two stories that don’t resemble one 
another in the least when finished. For in- 
‘No Man’s Land’ and ‘Cynthia of 
the Minute’ both grew from one root idea — 
and I've still got the root idea unused !” 


stance, 


CURRENT LITERARY TOPICS. 


Don’ts for Writers.— Don't tell the edi- 
tor that he may fix up your manuscript to 
suit himself ; it is your business to fix it up 
to suit him. 

Don’t prepare your manuscript carelessly, 
writing with pencil on odd sheets of paper, 
folding it crisscross and jamming it into too 


small an envelope. If you care no more than 


that for your work, how do you expect any 
one else to value it ? 
Don’t say of a story, “ This tale is based on 


actual experiences.” Every story worth 
reading is true to life, though every word of 
it may be “made up.” “Are your characters 
I once asked a famous and be- 
loved story-teller. “Not one, I am happy to 


she answered forcibly. Yet 


~ . >” 
real ones | 


say ; not one,” 
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every one of them lived in her readers’ imag- 
inations, and might have lived on the earth. 

Don’t write poetry — at least, don’t send 
poetry to editors — until you know what 
poetry is. You can learn this only by the 
wide reading and deep appreciation of the 
very best poets ; to name only a few, Brown- 
ing, Tennyson, Wordsworth, Shelley, Spen- 
ser, Milton, Shakspere, Chaucer. And don't 
write on any subject unless you have some- 
thing new to say, or something old that you 
can say in a new way. 

Don’t send a manuscript to an editor be- 
fore studying his periodical. 
mercial traveler try to 
jeweler ? 


Would a com- 
sell groceries to a 
Yet authors are constantly making 
this grotesque mistake. 

Don’t send out your first story, or your 
second, or your tenth. 
ficult art. Would a 
sell her first pie - 
ter ? 


Story-writing is a dif- 
young cook expect to 
or to eat it, for that mat- 
Practise, practise, practise! And lay 
aside your first efforts till you can see how 
crude they are. 

And finally, —though I have much more to 
say, —if you feel moved to write, write! It 
Don't 
give up, if you cannot all at once express 
yourself fully or move others. 


is a blessed form of self-expression. 


Rome was 
not built in a day — nor was “ In Memoriam.” 

Amos R. Wells, in 
World. 


Christian Endeavor 


Writing for Children. — “ In stories, rhymes, 


and pictures intended to amuse children,” 
said Palmer Cox, “there must be no death 
and no pain. The children will find sorrow 
and suffering enough as they go on through 
life ; these things ought not to be obtruded 
on their notice by the people who are writing 
and drawing for them. 

“Of course, the must not be so 
strongly emphasized in any picture or story 
that it will frighten the children away. He 
who writes or draws for children must not 
preach — that would be a fatal mistake ! But 
he can make the characters whom he draws 
do the preaching by their words, or prefer- 
ably by their actions —and the children will 
get the moral lesson without knowing that 
they are getting it. 


moral 


“The Brownies, you know, never give pain, 
They are 
often in danger, but they always escape. I 
think that every story or poem for children 
should leave a pleasant impression on its 
reader’s mind, should eyen make him want 
to commit it to memory,” — Joyce Kilmer, in 
New York Times. 

Aid for Indigent Authors.— The suicide 
in New York of Mrs. Dora Knowlton 
who through her translations. in- 
troduced De Maupassant, Flaubert, D’Annun- 
zio, and other foreign writers to American 
readers, 


nor do they ever suffer real pain. 


Ranous, 


has drawn attention again to the 


plight of writers who give the best of their 
lives to work which, while it is valuable, is 


This time Rob- 


ert Underwood Johnson, sometime editor of 


not especially well paid for. 


the Century Magazine, and now permanent 
secretary of the American Academy of Arts 
and Letters, has given publicity to a plea for 
a foundation which will enable writers whose 
work is distinguished for its scholarship, 
rather than its appeal to the masses, to earn 
enough to insure some degree of comfort in 
their declining Referring to Mrs. 
Ranous and other writers of this school, he 
said :- 


years. 


Here was a woman who had made very 
substantial contribution to the knowledge 
of books, and whose taste and fine critical 
standards, whose life of conscientious 
professional work should have given her, 
it would seem, the prospect of a future, 
not of ease, but of such comparative com- 
fort that she might have confinued with- 
out anxiety to realize the best that was in 
her. Her translation of the distin- 
guished French writers alone constitutes 
a unique service to literature. It is within 
my knowledge that no fewer than four 
distinguished American writers or artists 
are today in a mature age in such strait- 
ened circumstances as not to be able to do 
their best work, and this is the point I 
wish to make, that it is a waste of some of 
the finest intellects that we have, that 
after having demonstrated their capacity 
for high achievement they should be sub- 
ject to conditions of life which handicap 
them at the very time of their highest po- 
tentiality. 

What I have in mind is not the pay- 
ment of sums of money, though there are 
instances in which even this could be deli- 
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cately arranged and would be in the pub- 
lic interest, but that the waste of effici- 
ency is so great that any one interested in 
the future of American literature or art 
might well consider how he might con- 
tribute to better conditions. 

What such men and women need is 
chiefly opportunity, and the endowment 
of opportunity would be a patriotic ser- 
vice far greater than the bestowal of any 
amount of money which might impair 
that self-respect’ in the writer or artist 
which, after all, is the:mainspring of good 
work. 

What is needed is that the man who 
develops genius or even great talent 
should be considered a public asset, not 
to be supported by the public, but to be 
placed in such condition by lovers of liter- 
ature and the arts as to be able to write 
his book, or paint his picture, or model 
his sculpture, or compose his music under 
the most wholesome conditions. 

The problem, Mr. Johnson 


says, can be 


solved by the American Academy of Arts 
and Letters if the money is forthcoming. — 
Indianapolis News. 

Rossiter Johnson, treasurer of the 
York Authors’ Club, writes : — 


There is no need for any effort to es- 


New 


tablish a new fund for relief of writers 
who may need financial help because 
such a fund already exists. The Authors’ 
Club — which should not be confounded 
with the Authors’ League — has a benevo- 
lent fund, not for pensioning any one, 
but for temporary assistance to writers. 
It is controlled and dispensed by the ex- 
ecutive council of the club, nine men who 
are all writers themselves and know how 
to discriminate between good and bad ap- 
plications ; who have the three essentials 
for such a trust, knowledge, judgment, and 
sympathy. The only expense charged to 
this fund is ten dollars for the annual 
rent of a safety box in which the bonds 
are kept. All expenses for postage, in- 
vestigation, etc., are borne by the club. 
The first application was in behalf of a 
woman, then living in a distant State, 
who had once been favorably well known 
in literature. But we all know that many 
good books have their day and cease to 
be. It was made known to us that a way 
of making a livelihood was open to her if 
she had a horse and buggy. We sent her 
the money to buy that outfit. and thence- 
forth she was self supporting. There 
have been many other honest benefici- 
aries ; but the council never reveals the 


names, even to other members of the club. 

In 1915 from this fund we helped eight 
men and seven women, giving them, in 
the aggregate, $3,100. This was more 
than the year’s income ; but we had some 
surplus left over from preceding years. 
If any person of wealth chooses to in- 
crease this fund still more good can be ac- 
complished with it. 


The Journalist’s Creed.—I believe in the 
profession of journalism. 

I believe that the public journal is a public 
trust ; that all connected with it are, to the 
full measure of their responsibility, trustees 
for the public ; that acceptance of less service 
than the public service is betrayal of this trust. 

I believe that clear thinking and clear state- 
ment, accuracy, and fairness are fundamental 
to good journalism. 

I believe that a journalist should write only 
what he holds in his heart to be true. 

I believe that suppression of the news, for 
any consideration other than the welfare of 
society, is indefensible. 

I believe that no one should write as a 
journalist what he would not say as a gentle- 
man ; that bribery by one’s own pocketbook 
is as much to be avoided as bribery by the 
pocketbook of another ; that individual re- 
sponsibility may not be escaped by pleading 
another's instructions or another’s dividends. 

I believe that advertising, news, and edi- 
torial columns should alike serve the best 
interests of the readers ; that a single standard 
of helpful truth and cleanness should prevail 
for all ; that the supreme test of good jour- 
nalism is the measure of its public service. 

I believe that the journalism which succeeds 
best —and best deserves success — fears God 
and honors man ; is stoutly independent, un- 
moved by pride or opinion or greed of power, 
constructive, tolerant but never careless, self- 
controlled, patient, always respectful of its 
readers but always unafraid ; is quickly in- 
dignant at injustice ; is unswayed by the ap- 
peal of privilege or the clamor of the mob ; 
seeks to give every man a chance, and, as far 
as law and honest wage and recognition of 
human brotherhood can make it so, an equal 
chance ; is profoundly patriotic while sincerely 
promoting international good will and cement- 
ing world-comradeship ; is a journalism of 














humanity, of and for today’s world. —Walter 
Williams, Dean of Missouri University School 
of Journalism. 

Don’t Use Big Words.—In promulgating 
your esoteric cogitations, or articulating your 
superficial sentimentalities and amicable, philo- 
sophical, or psychological observations, be- 
ware of platitudinous ponderosity. Let your 
conversational communications possess a clari- 
fied conciseness, a compacted comprehensible- 
ness, a coalescent consistency, and a concaten- 
ated cogency. Eschew all conglomerations 
of flatulent garrulity, jejune babblement, and 
asinine affectation. Let your extemporaneous 
descantings and unpremeditated expatiations 
have intelligibility and veracious vivacity, 
without rhodomontade, or thrasonical bom- 
bast. Sedulously avoid all polysyllabic pro- 
fundity, pompous prolixity, psittaceous va- 
cuity, ventriloquial verbosity, and vaniloquent 
vapidity. Shun double entendres, prurient 
jocosity, and pestiferous profanity, obscure or 
apparent. In .other words, talk plainly, 
briefly, naturally, truthfully, purely. Keep 
from “slang” ; don’t put on airs ; say what 
you mean ; mean what you say. And don't 
use big words.— Pennsylvania School Jour- 
nal, May, 1875. 





+ 


BOOK REVIEWS. 








THe Cominc NEWSPAPER. 
323 pp. Cloth, $1.40, 
Holt & Co. 1915. 
The most vital problems of present-day 

journalism are discussed in “The Coming 

Newspaper” by men whose words have 

weight. An introductory chapter by the editor 

is followed by chapters treating of various live 
topics, as follows : “ Tainted Journalism, Good 
and Bad,” Dr. Washington Gladden ; “ Some 

Weaknesses of Modern Journalism,” Oswald 

Garrison Villard, New York Evening Post ; 

“ The Clubber in Journalism, ” Isaac D. White, 

New York World; “Unto Whomsoever 

Much is Given,” Melville E. Stone, Associated 

Press ; “A Modern Type of Country Jour- 

nalism,” Ralph Tennal, Atchison Globe ; “A 

State License for Newspapermen,” Barratt 

O’Hara, Lieutenant Governor of Illinois ; 

“The English Substitute for the License 

Plan,” Percy S. Bullen, London Telegraph ; 

“A Code of Ethics for Newspapermen,” 

James Melvin Lee, New York University ; 


Edited by Merle Thorpe. 
net. New York: Henry 
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“Government Regulations for Press Associa- 
tions,” Roy W. Howard, United Press As- 
sociation ; “ Community Service,” Frank Le- 
roy Blanchard, of the Editor and Publisher ; 
“Symposium : Giving the Public What It 
Wants,” Norman Hapgood, Dr. Lyman Ab- 
bott, George Fitch, Dr. Charles M. Sheldon, 
H. J. Haskell, Hamilton Holt, Oswald Garri- 
son Villard, Lawrence F. Abbott; “The 
Second Candle of Journalism,” Richard H. 
Waldo, New York Tribune ; “ National Ad- 
vertising for the Country Press,” George 
Hough Perry; “Things to Tell the Mer- 
chant,” Marco Morrow, The Capper Publica- 
tions ; “Circulation Problems,” F. M. Ball, 
New York Tribune. 

A History oF American Literature SINCE 1870. 
By Fred Lewis Pattee. 449 pp. Cloth, $2.00, net. 
New York: The Century Co. 1915. 

Professor Pattee divides American literary 
history into three periods, the Knickerbocker 
Period, the New England Period, and the Na- 
tional Period, the last beginning shortly after 
the Civil War, with the new forces and new 
ideals and broadened views that grew out of 
that mighty struggle. “It was not until after 
the Civil War,” Professor Pattee says, “ that 
America achieved in any degree her literary 
independence. One can say of the National 
Period what one may not say of earlier 
periods, that the great mass of its writings 
could have been produced nowhere else but in 
the United States. They are redolent of the 
new spirit of America ; they are American 
literature.” In studying this period Profes- 
sor Pattee considers only those authors who 
did their first distinctive work before 1892, 
but even with the writers who have come up 
in the last twenty years omitted, the list of 
modern American authors, a great number of 
whom are still writing, is astonishingly long. 
Special chapters are given to Mark Twain, 
Bret Harte, Joaquin Miller, and Walt Whit- 
man, while the other conspicuous writers are 
given due attention in chapters devoted to 
general movements, with excellent critical 
judgment. Chapters on “ The Triumph of the 
Short Story” and “Shifting Currents of Fic- 
tion” are of especial interest. 

GoertHe. With special consideration of his philos- 
ophy. By Paul Carus. Containing 185 portraits 
and other historical illustrations. 357. pages. 
Cloth, $3.00, net. Chicago: The Open Court Pub. 
lishing Company. tots. 

Dr. Carus has written his book especially 
to bring out those features of Goethe's life 
which characterize him as a thinker, or, per- 
haps better, as a philosopher, but he gives due 
attention to Goethe, the man. The first sixty- 
five pages present the main facts of the poet’s 
life ; a long following chapter, with many por- 
traits, discusses his relations to women, and 
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another treats of his personality. The dis- 


tinctive part of the book begins with the chap-, 


ter on “The Religion of Goethe,” which is 

followed by chapters on “Goethe’s Philoso- 

phy,” “Literature and Criticism,” and “The 

Significance of ‘Faust.’” The numerous il- 

lustrations add interest to a very interesting 

text. 

Written Encuisx. By Edwin C. Woolley, Ph.D. 
321 pp. Cloth, $1.00. Boston: D. C. Heath & 
Co. 1915. 

Dr. Woolley begins by describing in great 
detail the requirements of making manuscript, 
showing by fac-simile illustration good and 
bad forms. Similar detailed instruction is 
given regarding the manuscript of letters, ad- 
dressing envelopes, and folding and enclosing 
letters. More than sixty pages are filled with 
these minutiz. The remainder of the book is 
devoted to consideration of the leading prin- 
ciples of grammatical correctness, the leading 
principles of punctuation, and a few prin- 
ciples of spelling. The methods of instruction 
are novel, and the study of theory is based 
on numerous examples. A glossary at the 
end of the book supplies information on mis- 
cellaneous points of spelling, grammar, and 
diction. 

A Boox oF Snort SrTories Selected and edited 
by Stuart P. Sherman. 353 pp Cloth. New 
York: Henry Holt & Co. 1914. 

Students of the short story will find in the 
Introduction that Professor Stuart has written 
for his book a suggestive discussion of stand- 
ards and types, together with some interesting 
critical considerations. The stories he reprints 
are Rip Van Winkle, The Gold-bug, The Fall 
of the House of Usher, The Man Who Was, 
The Sire de Maletroit’s Door, The Lady or 
the Tiger, and others by Hawthorne, Dickens, 
Thomas Hardy, Stevenson, Barrie, and O. 
Henry. The stories are followed by notes and 
comments, and by questions designed to call 
attention to matters of technique. 

An Epitor Wuo Epits. By Harold Bolce. With 
portrait. 30 pp. Boards. London: W. H. Smith 
& Son. 10915. 

Mr. Bolce’s thin octavo volume is an appre- 
ciation of Perriton Maxwell, artist, journalist, 
and editor, who has had notable success in 
building up magazines, especially in the last 
nine years in the employ of Mr. Hearst, first 
as editor of the Cosmopolitan and since then 
as editor of Nash’s Magazine, which he devel- 
oped remarkably, in London. 

Treasure IsLanp. $y Robert Louis Stevenson. 
With more than 100 illustrations and decorations 
by Louis -Rhead. 28 pp. Cloth, $1.50. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. 1915. 

Stevenson’s stirring story is made more at- 
tractive still in this handsome new edition by 
Louis Rhead’s illustrations, which generally 
express vividly the spirit of the story, although 
in some cases —for instance, in the pictures on 
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pages 7 and 115 — they show that the illus- 
trator doing his work was not completely 
familiar with the text, in spite of his state- 
ment in his Introduction, “It has been a task 
of patient scrutiny, as well as of love and en- 
thusiasm, to interpret these picturesque dra- 
matic characters who have lived with me so 
closely that I part company with regret.” The 
new edition, with its striking pictures, will ap- 
peal to countless readers. 

Treasure Istanp. By Robert Louis Stevenson. 
Illustrated by Milo Winter. 258 pp. Cloth, $1.35, 
net. Chicago: Rand, McNally, & Co. 1915. 
The attractions of this new edition of 

“Treasure Island” are clear type, good paper, 

tastefully composed pages with broad mar- 

gins, and a dozen or more excellent illustra- 
tions in color, which are the more to be com- 
mended because they represent natural men 
instead! of the pirates made conventional in art. 

They faithfully interpret the text, and Steven- 

son himself, who preferred to have his story 

published in the first place without illus- 
trations, might well have approved of them. 

TuHeopore Roosevett. The Logic of His Career 
By Charles G. Washburn. 245 pp. Cloth, $1.50. 
Boston : The Houghton Mifflin Co. 10916. 
Ex-Congressman Washburn’s book is rather 

an appreciation than a biography of Colonel 

Roosevelt, and is based on personal relations 

that have continued since the time when the 

two were in college as fellow-members of the 
class of 80. It presents, therefore, the judg- 
ment of a warm friend, though not a blind 
admirer, of the ex-President, and is especially 
interesting when it gives intimate glimpses of 

Colonel Roosevelt's life. Incidentally Mr. 

Washburn says, by the wav, that the ex- 

President's salary as contributing editor to 

the Outlook, regarding which manv conjec- 

tures and unauthorized statements have been 
made, was $12,000 a year. 





LITERARY ARTICLES IN PERIODICALS. 


[ Readers who send to the publishers of the 
periodicals indexed for copies of the periodicals 
containing the articles mentioned in the following 
reference list will confer a favor if they will mention 
THe WRITER. J 


Some UnpusiisHep Papers oF Ropert AND Exiz- 
ABETH BarRRETT Browninc. Iilustrated. Edited, 
with comments, by George S. Hellman. Harper's 
Magazine for March. 

ENGLISH AND AMERICAN Drama. W. D. Howells. 
Editor’s Easy Chair, in WHarper’s Magazine for 
March. 

Tue Story AND THE Essay. Henry Mills Alden. 
Harper’s Magazine for March. 

Tatks ON Reapinc. VI. — The World Outside 
Us and the World Within. J. B. Kerfoot. Deline- 
ator for March. 
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A Summer Day witn Ramona. The third of a 
“series of adventures with our favorite heroines. Il- 
lustrated. Hildegarde Hawthorne. Delineator for 
March. 

. Jur1ra Warp Howe. Her Life Story.—VI. Il- 
lustrated. Laura E. Richards and Maud Howe El- 
liott. Delineator for March. 

How Katuiteen Norris Keeps Hovse. Iilus- 
trated. Sarah Addington. Pictorial Review for 
March. 

Wantep — Movine-Picture AvutHors. Walter 
Prichard Eaton. American Magazine for March. 

Some More to ConrtrisutTors. En Casserole, in 
the Unpopular Review for January-March. 

Tue Way oF THE TRANSLATOR. Unpopular Re- 
view for January-March. 

Lonpon Recotiections oF Lowerrt. E. S. Na- 
dal. Harper’s Magazine for February. 

A Gossip on Criticism. Edward Garnett. At- 
lantic for February. 

Girts, Boys, AND Story-Tettinc. George Mal- 
colm Stratton. Atlantic for February. 

Tatxs on Reapinc. V.—A Sense of Direction. 
J. B. Kerfoot. Delineator for February. 

Tue Rise oF THE EnciisH Novert. Samuel Rich- 
ardson. Raoul de Jeaucrispin. Book News 
Monthly for February. 

Tue INTERNATIONAL Mr. H. C. Cwatrretp-Tay- 
tor. With frontispiece and other portraits. Mont- 
rose J. Moses. Book News Monthly for February. 

Sexrt Exrtiot Patmer. With portraits. 300k 
News Monthly for February. 

A Poet or Nature ( Edward H. S. Terry). With 
portraits. Percival Allen. Book News Monthly for 
February. 

Tue CHILDREN’s Port—James Wuitcomes RILeEr. 
Hildegarde Hawthorne. St. Nicholas for February. 

Tue Boy’s Lire or Mark Twain. Albert Bigelow 
Paine. St. Nicholas for February. 

Treasure Istanp. Grace Humphrey. St. Nich- 
olas for February. 

To RemMeMBER STEVENSON. Denison Swift. St. 
Nicholas for February. 

Concerninc Lituocrapus. — I. Illustrated. W. 
G. Blaikie Murdoch. Arts and Decoration for Feb- 
ruary. 

Tue CatHotic View IN Mopern Fiction. May 
Bateman. Catholic World for February. 

Lionet Jounson. Joyce Kilmer. Catholic World 
for February. 

SHAKSPERE AND Music. Louis C. Elson. Mu- 
sician for February. 

PIANOFORTE Music AS REFERRING TO SHAKSPERE. 
H. J. Storer. Musician for February. 

Frank Harris: His Boox. Michael Monahan. 
Forum for February. 

THe Mystery oF JoHN Mutrr’s Money. With 
portraits. Arno Dosch. Sunset for February. 

Eyes — Licut — Reapinc. Joseph Francis Boyle. 
Health Culture for February. 

BrowniInc IN France. William Lyon Phelps. 
Modern Language Notes for January. 





Music aND Poetry. Hartley Burr Alexander. 
Mid-West Quarterly for January. 

Younc EnctitsH Poets. Ruth Shepard Phelps. 
Mid-West Quarterly for January. 

CRITICISM AND THE Comic Sprrit. G. R. Mac- 
Minn. Mid-West Quarterly for January. 

British Battaps. Sir Henry Newbolt. English 
Review for December. 

Tue “ Distinction” oF LonGFELLow. John L. 
Hervey. Dial for January 20. 

On ReEaApING For Enjoyment. Charles Leonard 
Moore. Dial for February 3. 

Historical INAccURACIES IN  LONGFELLOW’S 
“ EVANGELINE.” Erving Winslow. Dial for Feb- 
ruary 3. 

Wuere Are THE CHRISTMAS STORIES OF YESTER- 
Year? Literary Digest for December 18. 

MASEFIELD AGAIN IN AMERICA. With 
Literary Digest for February s. 

THe SHort Stories OF A YEAR. 
for February 12. 

A Poet Come Out oF TariLtuHott (James Whit- 
comb Riley). With portraits. William Allen 
White. Collier’s for December 2s. 

Lypra Maria Cuitp. Oscar Fay Adams. Chris- 
tian Register for January 27. 

THe Harvard Lampoon. Outlook for February o. 

Mrs. Meynetr. §S. Gertrude Ford. Reprinted 
from the English Bookman in the Living Age for 
February 19. 

THe Poetic Sprrit. Claude C. H. Williamson. 
Reprinted from the Poetry Review in the Living 
Age for February 109. 


portrait. 


Literary Digest 





-- 


NEWS AND NOTES. 


A testimonial to William Winter, the dra- 
matic critic, whose eightieth birthday anniver- 
sary will come July 15, has been offered in a 
memorial signed by many prominent men and 
women, and will probably take the form of a 
Shaksperean pageant to be given at some New 
York theatre, some time in March. 

Magistrate Joseph E. Corrigan of New 
York has sued the Bobbs-Merrill Company, 
publishers of the novel, “ God’s Man,” and the 
author, George Bronson-Howard, for $200,- 
ooo damages for libel. A chapter in the novel 
headed “Justice 4 la Cornigan” purports to 
be a description of proceedings in the Jeffer- 
son Market police court and imputes to the 
Court subservience to hidden political forces. 
It appears that in 1909 Bronson-Howard was 
arrested and brought before Magistrate Cor- 
rigan, charged with an offence for which he 
was eventually fined $1oo. 
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Thomas Dixon says it has cost him $75,000 


in lawyers’ fees in ten months to fight the cen- ° 


sorship against his moving-picture play, “ The 
3irth of a Nation.” 

The wife of Robert Herrick has obtained a 
divorce, on the ground of desertion. 


John S. Sumner, the new secretary of the 
New York Society for the Suppression of 
Vice, has begun a campaign against vicious 
magazines. He asks for co-operation “in an 
effort to make the business of publishing 
obscene literature, described as education or 
otherwise, a matter of reproach and unprofit- 
able. ” 


Two books on Walt Whitman are published 
by Albert & Charles Boni, New York, the 
first a Walt Whitman bibliography, by Frank 
Shay, and the second “ Whitman and Trau- 
bel,” by William English Walling. 

The F. A. Stokes Company announces 
“Rudyard Kipling,” by R. Thurston Hop- 
“Bernard Shaw, the Twentieth Century 
Moliére,” by Augustus Hamon; “ Maurice 
Meeterlinck : Poet and Philosopher,” by Mac- 
donald Clark ; and “Contemporary Belgian 
Literature,” by Jethro Bithell. 


kins ; 


Frank B. Sanborn, who, with Mrs. Sanborn, 
is spending the winter at a son’s home at 
Westfield, N. J., is busy bringing out a final 
Life of Thoreau — having already written 
two, and edited a new edition of a third, 
written with his codperation by his neighbor, 
Ellery Channing, which he first published in 
1873, and Mr. Sanborn republished in 1902. 
This final Life will contain roo pages of Tho- 
reau’s earlier writings, never before published, 
and some interesting facts about his ancestors. 

Postage ( Boston ) is a new monthly maga- 
zine of direct mail advertising, published by 
authority of the Direct Mail Advertising As- 
sociation, Associated Advertising Clubs of the 
World. 


A new magazine, the American Art Student, 
is to be published by representatives of the 
nine leading art schools of New York. 
Thomas Garrett will be the editor, and Ber- 
nard Kramer, of Bayonne, N. J., the business 
manager. 


A new art periodical published in New York, 
the Art Critic, is edited by S. Buffardi, Ph.D. 
The entire first number of his publication ap; 
pears to be written by the editor himself. 


A new intercollegiate magazine called Chal- 
lenge, published “to stimulate the free dis- 
cussion of opinion among American students, ” 
has been started at Columbia University. 


The Blue Bird Magazine (for children } 
has been transferred from Cincinnati to Cleve- 
land, and the subscription price has been raised 
to seventy-five cents a year. 

Everyboy’s Magazine ( Philadelphia ) has 
suspended publication. 

The articles on “ New York of the Novel- 
”" by Arthur Bartlett Maurice, describing 
the localities of scenes in modern novels of 
New York which are appearing in the Book- 
man, will be published later on in book form. 


ists, 


The estate of F. Hopkinson Smith is ap- 
praised at $43,846, including pictures valued at 
$12,340. The schedule shows $2,889 due from 
Charles Scribner’s Sons for books to be used 
in connection with their magazine ; royalties 
due from Charles Scribner’s Sons, estimated 
by them at $7,500 ; contract with the same 
firm for an unpublished book, “ Felix O’Day,” 
estimated by them at $7,500; and estimated 
value of contract for the moving-picture rights 
to “ Kennedy Square,” $3,000. 

Professor Edwin Campbell Woolley died im 
New York Januarv 26, aged thirty-seven. 

Mrs. Margaret Etynge died at Bayonne, N. 
J., January 26, aged eighty-four. 

Sir Clements Robert Markham died in Lon- 
don January 30, aged eighty-five. 

John Townsend Trowbridge died at Arling- 
ton, Mass., February 12, aged eighty-eight. 

William Jasper Nicolls died in Philadelphia 
February 14, aged sixty-one. 

Mrs. Clara Erskine Clement Waters died at 
Brookline, Mass., February 20, aged eighty- 
one, 


Mrs. Sarah Knowles Bolton died in Cleve- 
land February 21, aged seventy-four. 


Henry James died at Chelsea, England, Feb- 
ruary 28, aged seventy-two. 
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